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*< t .- *„ n,? a »f^ ,2 ^S the developing "rectification" campaign 

%?> = $< if c v* n ?: there are t::o obvious questions: (1) What" are 

c-;~£~- . the u-plicaticr.s for clcr-ctic politics, and (2) wilt it 

Z% *« lead t0 significant shifts in foreign policy? 
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Jss The Current Carxaicn 



5 1' St) 3 J Cul 4. 1 ,^i C » rta ^ n ." Spects the current campaign recalls the 
a- > i~ i 3 & Cultural Revolution: 

„ tT x: Q Q — 

- —v — -. 5 

i|-£--2? — Its defense of the tactics and social 

innovations of the Cultural Revolution; 

— The increasing militancy of its rhetoric; 

— The widespread appearance of wall posters, 
a medium employed by Red Guards during 
the Cultural Revolution. 

tw w/k alS ° res ^ es otJ *er less world- shaking campaigns 
revolution sicn??f ^ VE tttr9 °* the continuing Chines! 
levo^tion'aref Cant differences fr °» the Cultural 

The strict control being exercised by 
the party; 

— The non-emergence of extra-establishment 
institutions; 
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— The seemingly planned and disciplined 
way in which it is proceeding. 

About the Ta rcetg 

To date, taodes of behavior rather than individuals have 
been under attacJt; and it is likely that low level power- 
ouroef V ilMJ VWltMll y *• id ««tified as targets? anT 
till u **.**>• ,*"""* tune ve believe that the center will 
tl*l b L! erxo y i T 1 y a^ected. Our tentative conclusion is 
Sat'c'ou-^-^.'.„^ left " is ■*«*» *n the ascendantfnd 

dcxLfr^ IfT 50 ^ he Seens *° be actin « with his customary 
dexterity-isay suffer sor. a l oss j n stature and author, *v . J 

On Current roreicr. Tolicv 

01 u £orc::.cr. policy has not yet affected substance: 

— Kescc a number of significant areas in 

» i , ? hs - cr ic ^cs net heightened— Korea, 

Indochina; 

"" w\ seo the Persistence of pragmatic 
behavior in on-going contacts and 
negotiations with Japan and Malaysia 
and even in routine contacts with the 
USSR, 

The US and the Future 

nn <- Jr^ ??f r ? n \ riB0 in china,s Political temperature do-s 
?o JES?* Vo e rr t0 ?°* h ^ »PProeh«ioat with us although 
1.0 shoulG be wary or decisive judgments this early in a 
major internal campaign: • y n a 

— We note that the rationale behind the 
opening to the West— the Soviet- threat, 
the need for access to modern technology — 
retains its validity and is reinforced by 
now-established patterns of expanded 
international trade and diplomatic relations, 

— V7e note not only the almost complete 
absence of evidence associating the left 
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with opposition to the improvement of 
relations with the US, but also some 
conspicuous identification by leftist 
leaders with approval of the US policy. 

At the same time, if the internal campaign 
should spin out of control or Chou En-lai 
be seriously weakened, the question of 
whether foreign policy could be preserved 
intact will be increasingly before us. 
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I. Internal Implications 

The most intense political campaign since the Cultural 
Revolution (1966-69) is now underway. A major editorial 
published February 2 in the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) 
organ People's Daily formally launched a net* .stage of -the 
campaign 'to criticize Confucius and criticise Lin Piao." 
Invoking Chairman Kao as the campaign's initiator and 
leader, the editorial called for a "mass political stmcrgle" 
to test every leading comrade" in the Party. In response 
to this call — and earlier, more explicit party guidance- 
party committees throughout China have organized mass 
rallies, distributed literature, sponsored study sessions, 
and bc-sun tc trc-ir* movement activists. Early reports 
indicate that the campaign x~. ptrvasive, e:-:tendinc dovn to 
basic units ir. city and countryside ar.d touching all strata 
of the population. 

Is ths Cr .y»r.:: rr> a "::&; CyJLi/.irr:! Revolu tion" ? The 
Culture;?. He volution started as Mao's c.sssuIt"on the 
entrenched perty-envernusnt establishment. Increasingly 
relegated to the role of respected but impotent elder 
statesman, Mao sought to reassert his own" primacy and to 
restore allegiance to an eroding revolutionary ethic. To 
achieve this, Mao and his supporters set uo new extra- 
establishment institutions— most notably the student Red 
Guards— and unleashed them, frequently armed and assisted 
by the regular army, against the opposition. But, because 
he lacked institutional control over the Red Guard 
organizations, ::ao found himself powerless to prevent 
excesses, cer-fror*tsd with anarchy, and ultimately compelled 
to call upon the army to restore order. 

Observers in Feking and Hong Kong have noted dis- 
quieting parallels between the current campaign and the 
early days of the Cultural Revolution. Defense of the 
tactics and revolutionary social innovations of the 
Cultural Revolution has been prominent in the PRC media 
since last August; big-character wallposters., a main tool 
of the Red Guards, are now appearing in factories, schools, 
restaurants, and construction sites, -though they only 
condemn the official targets, Lin Piao and Confucius; 
_ and, most ominous of all, the militant rhetoric of the 
Cultural Revolution has suddenly been resurrected. In 
February, the Party's theoretical journal, Rod Flag , 
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more flu^'n*"' .fff curre »* campaign thus far resembles 
T „ !. ' . e Pgpgcox caapaicnfl gced cyclically in 
cft-na si.^ i;,;. c^an tac aa fe rr &r.t Cultural hwoluti on T" 

— Mao appears to be in firm command of the 
party apparatus. All signs points to 
Suraxt party control over the can»aic n , 
-J?!!? e^Sanw of no .ival institutions 
c^.h.Te of jjursuiac independent objectives 
anrt tactics, end to no unpremeditated 

X^T'°t : < Po ; lf *«* campaigns in China, 
2 Pr.rticulcr2y intense ones, have often 
entailer violences c«\rciuiiy cfcan-^ed 
against specified targets, and there is 

"?,f c ^??? to auppoce them this campaign 
wall cixrer.) ■ ' 

— The evidence indicates that the cexpaicn * 
was planned at least six months ago, that 
it is progressing in graduated stages 
according to a precalculated scenario, 
and that the present mobilization phase, 
ti»ec as usual to coincide with the pest- 
lunar New Y G? r slach season, will dominate 
do^cstac activities in China for many weeks 
to come. 

incluk ?«,.!? **"**•*' At .« minimum such targets vill "' 

SSv22?m S -i!" der ?* Th ^ s is ^shadowed- in the current 
reiecllon «? 2? 10Ml Prominence of local exemplars of the 

agctmst the Cultural Revolution and its policies? 
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Thus far, official guidance to provincial cadre and 
explanations to foreign diplomats and journalists have 
described the campaign as designed to root out the vestiges 
of the old and reversions to pre-Cultural Revolution 
behavior patterns, and have emphasised that it will not be 
directed against particular leaders, either at the central 
or provincial level. 

Nevertheless, our guess is that the campaign will nove 
ahead inexorably until it touches the central leadership in 
Pefcln q . This seems indicated by its intensity, by 
apparently extended debate in the last 6-8 months over 
domestic policy, by the inordinately vitupe«.*;ivo language 
directed against Confucius and the deceased Defense 
Minister Lin Piao, and by the heavy play given to learned 
articles on historical themes whose protagonists often 
_$eem analogous to contemporary leaders. [*" "" B |.A*£* 

^the Chinese thciaselves increasingly 
anticipate this denouement but seem as perplexed as we are 
about the identity of the target or targets, vita almost 
every active leader of Politburo rank save too himself 
the object of speculation. 

• The Position of chou En-Lai . Most intelligence 
community observers see Premier Choii En-lai and 'Politburo 
member .Chiang Ch'ing (Madame Ilao Tse-tung) as principal 
opponents.; in. the unfolding drama, even though they nay 
not .l>e -aiortal antagonists bent on each other's removal 
from office. Chiang, who rose to prominence during the 
Cultural .Revolution, is generally considered the foremost 
defender of. its programs and the champion of unyielding 
" leftism!* jfend' the ethic of struggle. Chou, despite his 
iropocciibie i" record of service to the Communist revolution 
in China and to Mao -Tse-tung personally, has come to be .' ''• 
identified as the pragmatic antithesis of the party 
ideologue, willing to bend orthodoxy to safeguard more •* 
vital interests, and inclined by temperament and talent to 
negotiation and compromise. 

Since Chiang is so exclusively identified with the 

• Cultural Revolution and Chou with the rebuilding process 
and the policies that followed.it (though this disregards 

• Chou's active role in the Cultural Revolution), one can 
plausibly assume disagreement between them on a host of 
domestic policy issues. This is particularly true of 
several issues thought to have been recently under 
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^^ e -Z the , x t hahilit&tion of P art y leaders purged during 
the Cultural Revolution, the correct treatment of 
intellectuals, university admission and courses of study, 
post-graduation assignments of students to the countryside, 
the types of materials to be made available in the cultural 
sphere, and the role of technological specialization in 
modernizing china. In debate over the remaining maior 
domestic issue— the proper role of the army in party and 
gover:ir.cntra affairs—there is no clear-cut hvsothesis as 
to possible eifferences between "leftists" and* "pragmatists." 

The "correct" position on these issues was signalled 
by tae anti-Cehfuciws articles and editorials which began 
to appear last ;.u?u?t and which reaffirmed the Culturt* 
Aev&iutisn ana its products in a series of unmistakable 
ftif-roncal analogies. The wove to reduce the position o* 
onsrer.cnei; regional military strongmen was clearly fee-"" 
c/;a:;«;ad in articles applauding the central* ai«-c *f-o-*-ts 
Zi ? iSfe ,. fi f st S h ' in e ^ e::or (universally read by'ci^ese 
to ^e ,;ac) . £ut tht anti-Confucius literature left 
uncartbin^in a haze of conflictinf allusion whether ot-cr 
nevces arc* villains, "progressives - and "reactionaries" of 
anwiquity ware intended to be read merely as tv&es or to 
be identified with particular current leaders, " 

Intelligence community analysts see at least three 

SnKMt%"SS a - V a the curreat cas^aign to criticize 
wo.i.iicius and i,m Piao. 

(1) Chou En-lai and bis allies have either 
initiated or seized control of the 
campaign, have ccoptcd the arguments of 
the left, have increasingly isolated 
their adversaries, and have laid the 
groundwork for the eventual purge of 
Chiang Ch'ing and/or hor supporters. 

(2) The major issue remains the relationship 
between army and party, and while a 
cleavage along "left"-"pragmatist" lines 
persists, the current campaign is 
intended by a central civilian coalition 
to reduce further the power of ranking 
military leaders. 

(3) Intensification of the campaign signifies 
that the "left" is ascendant, that China 
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is entering another "leftist" phase in 
domestic policy, and that Chou En-lai's 
personal stature and authority will 
accordingly be reduced. 

* 

As interpretation of the PRC media and intuition 'are 
virtually the only available resources, no serious analyst 
would assert that one view is correct and the others 
logically ir.fifcfs::rible. If pressed for a judgment, however, 
we would associate ourselves with the third school of 
thought, i.e., the "loft" in the ascendant. In so doing we 
would cite, inter alia, the following evidence: 

— 7iltho\:gh the CCP 10th P&rtv Congress 

(August 2<-28, 1273) affirmed Chou's 
position as nusber-two leader after 
Mao and somewhat reduced Chiang Ch'ing's 
formal standing, it also represented a 
perceptible shift to the "left" — at least 
in rhetoric — in both foreign and domestic 
policy. 

— As Premier of the State Council, Chou - 
is presumably in direct charge of 
preparations for the. long-awaited 4th 
Rational People's Congrees. : >fc*PC)., the 
state's highes£ policy-rrati'fying body. 
Despite Chou's announcement. at /the 10th 

Party Congress that th e! .tiPc 'would convene ? — ' 
"soon" [ana nis otservatTolTIn^ia^October j 6rf> .3 

• ";. ■* ..that it was J Lf> 
riwainent^l it now appears, .that ^preparatory^ 
worjt is bogged down. This .suggests, at a 
minimum, that Chou's cont*ol.* : 6ver the flow 
of events has proved less' than he had • . * * 
anticipated. 

— As the anti-Confucius campaign was stepped 
up in January and early February, the 

PRC media enthused over China's revolutionary 
music and operas in the course of biting 
attache on Western music and on a film 
documentary by Italian director Antonioni. 
Chiang Ch'ing has been directly responsible 
for the new revolutionary operas while 
Chou En-lai's approval was presumably 
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required # for the visits by V7estern 
orchestras and Antonioni. 

— Although the anti-Confucius articles 
may still be read as attacks on anyone 

or no one at all, both the overall thrust 
and the implied analogies increasingly 
seen to land closer to Chou's door than 
to Chiang's. To cite one recent example, 
it is charged that Confucius "assigned 
several of his disciples . .« to serve as 
grassroots officials or envoys to foreign 
states in an attcir.pt to gain complete 
control of the Lu government." 

— The recent Rsd ricy condemnation of the 
Confuciazi "Ooicien i'sei:" and justification 
for disruptions of order seer* alien and 
inimical to Chou's style of leedarship. 

II. Foreign Relations 

The present campaign has included attacks on a bizarre 
conglomeration of Beethoven, the Italian filir.-r.aker, 
Antcr.ioni, Jonathan Livingston Seagull, and Owen Lattimore. 
SUwh a. uac.es— ta,:sn together with the internal campaign, 
the January Paraeels aini-biitxfcrica, and Peking's 
publicised expulsion of the Soviet diplomats—raise the 

•f?°;v qUes:tion of vheth c- r the foreign policies associated 
with Chou En-lai, particularly the American connection, 
are under assault and will be reversed. 

There is certainly no sign of this as yet. The 
attacks on Beethoven et al. seem to be offshoots of a 
dimly seen domestic political dynamic rather than considered 
formulations of Chinese relations with the rest of the 
world. Even though the assortment of targets could be 
identified with the West and the US, the attacks can be 
read with equal plausibility as warnings to Chinese against 
the corrupt outer world. 

Rhetoric has heightened in some fields— notably with 
respect to the USSR— but in others, of strong PRC interest, 
it has noc. For example, People's Daily in its January 27 
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treataent of the first anniversary of the Paris «<<»„•(,„.. 
was relatively restrained and, consistent wit h the'nasl 

Iv^r^r^s ?nteL-?% Cte S? ed "lively little S» 
the No"h Xo-can SoL^ ^ 168 ° X tbm R °K-1«1<3 islands off 

fruLlu _ ? re-endorsement of -e gaira-an i^'c a 

tor'tho^g *! ? r r ig " " f -^ gS ' ^ "™ r*™ -- 

in nJ^?£ S™ ?" ye u been no significant signs of change 
M ^t-"iSV^ P ;?"I^l* nvolv± V ««Y«10Pias relations, 
to be cc-s-uc-i-- hi ™ RC , s f c 5 : * c: «M*ior.8 to show itself 
C " S "' lCklv£ a "'- accosraortQtir.5 on the Korean question. 

"" ^??5?^* tie ? s , ? ith »alay*i« concerning 
diplomatic relations the Chir.ese have • 

boon conciliatory, while leas structured 
contacts with the Tnzi e i so eccn to b« 
proctor.? in the "spirit of BwsSuag." 

"" vi^5V- tta3:y '. Porcilsn «*»*•*« Ohira . 
*~;1 Ps " 12 " 5 ' signea a Sino- Japanese 
anrrLt? r ^r' nt ; * nd fi ??^ently also won 
appioval for a Japanese-devised solution 

f2i?v«?? C/ ? aC * lli ; llne8 P rol ^< *i?& 
fell well short of Peking's original 

denan&s. -*-««j. 

In recent weeks non-stop Moscov:-Pe3"!ng 
x^? er o^ Ce has . been instituted, and the 
2?S y s «?" s ? v i«t border river 'navigation 
talks routinely conducted. 

"" £ inallv ' the Chinese justified their 

llltltlfi operation in defensive terms, . •' 
released the captured American and 
the first group of Vietnamese quickly 

on t^i^ 1 ?' *?? Sh °V no si 5ns of moving 
e?,^**? S ? ratlys - i n Part, according to 
clandestine reports, because of the<r 

there* t0 aVOid confrontin 9 ROC forces 
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Confucian campaign does not elininate the possibility of 
change to cose. He know extremely little about what 
happens in the PEC leadership; analysts failed to foresee 
such major events as the Cultural Revolution and the fall 
of Lin Piao. Moreover, the small group of people who today 
govern China, riven and scarred by the upheavals they .have 
so recently passed through, may be driven into further 
internecine battles even while recognizing the risks to 
Chir.i r stability and security. We have no evidence 
linking the left to opposition to detente policies, out 
we would not rule out that certain Chinese leadership 
eler.er.ts, striving for ascendancy, might find it useful— 
v;j;etr.c.r in tsrr.s of domestic political infighting or of a 
ger.vir.oiy Cif-lor^nt interpretation of China's national 
inteiis^B— to for co a change in P?.C foreign policies. 

^ In reaching the estimate that a change in policv is 
ur.*i::ilv. v e have nothing en which to Lacs our care except 
t.:o -cc :.-.?„.'.— ar.d u-.rhaps, therstfere, csmewhai denrsrous — 
expectttic.i t::it pursuit of enlighten:- self-interest, 
navir.c; v,rc;e*; highly profitable, will not be cuickly 
a-iar.ccr.cd. Existing policy has contributed to a larce 
rccuezacr. in the US presence in Asia, has limited increase 
in soviet iniwUrir.ee, and increased the- international 
isolation of Taiwan, all at low cost to Pekinc. The 
©regression, moreover, has not yet been carried as far as 
it cculc reasonably be expected to go; the patterns in 
relatione with Japan and Southeast 7toia noted above are 
part cZ an on-going process in which each step implies the 
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ihe twin practical rationales for Chou En-lai's opening 
to wr.e r.cn-Ccrr.T.ur.ipt world— the Soviet threat, and access to 
v.eszern technology— remain as valid t.s ever. 

However, conscious though the Chinese leaders may be * 
of benefits from relaxed tensions, it would be highly •' 
difficult for any faction among them to cut through the 
decaces of hostility toward and mistrust of the USSR— to 
which Mao's personal animus has contributed— and make even 
a significant move toward the Soviets. We know of no 
Peking figure or group who might favor such a Gesture. 
If the Soviets withdrew some military units from the 
nortnem border area, a move which the Chinese for years 
haye insisted must be a prerequisite to meaningful border 
talks, tentative possibilities might oner.-- but Moscow has 
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never shown any inclination to make such a unilateral 
concession. 

On the other hand, the IJashington-Koscow detente has 
also complicated the problem of rationalizing the 
Washington-Peking relationship. The Erezhnev-Nixon meeting 
ox June 1573 nay have led China's leaders to ponder where 
the triangular USS?v-US-PRC relationship was heading, and 
to consider what the nature of the Sino-US relation should 
on. £y August, Chou En-lai at the 10th Party Congress was 
3ustifyir.g Sino-US detente in distinctly left-handed and 
tactical terns, declaring that helping a bandit was not 
such a bad thing if ycur purpose vac to keen the damage 
oown rather than to share in the loot. 
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sr.rrz, a;:C sl-ihough the rhil* diCphift Orchestra's fall visit 
we-;-.- ofr s-js^ssftlly, the negctiatiens en 1£7< enhances I 
carried ov.> in ccr.jvr.-.ticr. viLh the Secretary's :;ovambcr B*£A-5 
^ l r t :° ^•»«*3 rc.su.ltad in a sch^ule no fuller than in L? 
*- 7 -/ cccpi-ce the fact that the exchange program hnO earlier 
bean envisage:: en both sides as one that should prooressivsly 
e:-;?and. Prcgrscs in arranging the scheduled 1<7* e:«£:ar.rcs 
has been nir.ir.al to date, and exchange programs conducted 
by other Western countries are also encountering difficulties, 
xne connecticr. with the attacks on the "cultural aggression" 
canal tted by Antonioni et aL is clear. Other Sino-US 
negotiations, on claims and assets frozen since the 19«'0's, 
/ have not progresses, but tho lach of public! tv en this 
f | question suggests that the problems are of a technical or j 
J bargaining nature and have no wider ratifications. J," v ( 

One art?, of Sino-US interaction which is more than 
acr-ospaerics is trade. Were Peking to start cutting o** 
its technological nose for the sake of its ideoloaical 
face we would have reel cause to fear that the Chinese •' 
political process v;as again slipping out of control. To 
dato there is no sign that this is happening: Sino-US 
trade, which reached a 1973 volume of $800 million, 
continues to flourish, and while the Chinese display 
moderate concern at the severe imbalance between imports 
_ and exports, they continue to contact US businessmen 
assiduously. 
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spin out'o? cc£rol"f wflf L™- i V i ? lation sho «" 
of whether current Chinese forS ™?< y < face tbm «■•■«*» 
preserved intact. nese fore ign policies can be 
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